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THE WANT OF PRINCIPLE. 


In surveying all the vast movements and operations of society ; 
in remarking upon the actions and conduct of mankind ; we cannot 
help canvassing over the variety of motives by which the human 
mind is actuated. Ease, honour, avarice, sensuality, ambition, 
may be the spring of action ; sometimes one of these alone, some- 
times several combined, Thereare also higher motives; pbilan- 
thropy, patriotism, and piety, or a deep sense of duty to God and 
man, Whilst Omnisciernce alone can read the heart, mark the 
motives of particular actions, and adjudge the true value of 
each, it is clear, from the accuracy with which characters are 
constantly pointed out, and from the utility of seasonable ex- 
posure, that we are neither destitute ofthe means, nor interdieted 
from the attempt, of endeavouring to trace the principles of hu- 
man action, If these be good, the actions of a man, es a whole, 
are sure to be good also; ifthey be bad, however specious his 
pretences, however legally correct his deportment, his actions 
altogether, will produce no good to society. “ We cannot gather 
grapes from thorns, nor figs from thistles ;*""— by their fruits ye 
shall know them,” 

Of the principles of those who openly violate every restraint 
both of God and man; who are thieves, drunkards, or whore. 
mongers ; who curse, and swear, and fight, and destroy the 
peace of society, we can have no doubt; these carry with them 
no deception. Yet if we are to believe our own observations, if 
we are to give credit to well authenticated testimony, if we are 
to believe any portion of what daily issues from the press, we 
shall come to the conclusion, that the worst characters are not 
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always found amongst the openly immoral, but that, beneath great 
professions, there are persons so unprincipled as to be de- 
nominated ‘‘ravening wolves.” As, without principle, all 
reformation is only a name, it is important to give it an early and 
aserious investigation. We may vociferate against corruption 
as long as we please, we may amend our laws and remodel our 
institutions, but unless we succeed in changing the principles of 
mankind, we leave the most important part undone, ‘The bodily 
proportions may be fairly adjusted, but if the motives, the springs 
of action, are perverse and bad, how can we expect any bene fi- 
cial results ? If happiness be the end for which society was con- 
stituted ; if virtuous conduct be the means of obtaining this end ; 
and ifthis can only be produced by the operation of good princi- 
ples, let us, in seeking the elevation of our country, strike, at 
once, at the root of its evils. If good principles universally pre- 
vailed, the laws could scarcely be wrong; without them, they can 
scarcely ever be right. . Were it not for the evils which might 
afterwards arise, despotic power itself, if held by men of princi- 
ple, would be preferable to a system of liberty, stripped by unprin- 
cipled agents of every thing but the name. Is it not evident, 
in numerous instances, that while one institution flourishes, and 
attains a permanency of character, others, possessing equal means 
and opportunities, languish or become extinct? The cause lies 
in the principles and conduct of those to whose care the manage- 
ment of them is committed. Whilst! cordially join our refurmers 
in seeking to obtain constitutional rights, and repairing in our 
political system the delapidations of time, I would caution them 
not to be too sanguine as to the effects, unless the persous who 
seek these changes, and the persons by whose efforts they are ac- 
complished, become reformed themselves. If principle had but ina 
partial degree actuated the leading men of this country, the 
corruptions now so justly complained of, could never have had 
an existence, 

As I purpose devoting this article to the consideration of this 
subject, it may be necessary, before I proceed, te explain what I 
mean by the want of principle. In the commonest acceptation of 
the term, it refers merely to the want of honesty; and hence, 
when a man cheats us, breaks his promise, and witholds our 
right, we say, he is a man ofno principle. This want of honesty, 
however, is rather an effect of that improper state of'mind, which 
denotes the want of principle, An ardent wish to please God, a 
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conscientious sense of duty to all mankind, and an impression of 
the great day of retribution, constitute what, in this essay, I deno- 
minate principle, And it is not only as to the exercise of justice, 
that I shall trace the want of it, but also in reference to various 
duties which partake of the character of benevolence. Though 
there will often be error of judgment, where the “heart is right,” 
I presume not to find fault. Properly speaking, itis “the want 
of Goon principle,’ which Lam here attempting to elucidate ; 
and, as the mind is the receptacle of principles, whether good or 
bad, if these be absent, others of an opposite description are 
sure to be in their place, Pride, selfishness, and misanthropy, take 
possession of the mind, when unoccupied by love to God and love 
to man, 

I pass over the overwhelming proofs of my position, exhibited 
in the vicious and criminal conduct of the people, every day before 
our eyes, in the public-houses and in the open streets, all of which 
must proceed from an absence of principle ; and purpose rather to 
trace it in its less ostensible forms, and amongst persons from 
whom we might be led to expect better things. Indeed, where 
conduct, either good or bad, is under any sort of compul- 
sive influence, we make no remark as to principle ; it is only 
where individuals are so situated as to have the opportunity of 
acting conscienciously or not, and where, in a great measure, it is 
left to a man’s own feelings, that we presume to measure his princi- 
ples by his conduct, Most men, of reputed respectability, like to 
have the credit of doing right, and hence proceed the hypocrisy 
and deceit for which this age is especially distinguished, For 
though politeness and civility are generally cultivated, and though 
the externals of religion are attended to, we hear incessant com- 
plaints of men not being what they appear tobe, Depraved as we 
are in morals, their obligation is still, however, furmally acknow- 
ledged, and none have ever dared to become the open advocates of 
vice and perfidy, so that we have, in this enquiry, to trace the want 
of principle, beneath the shroud of assumed integrity, The fact is, 
that where morals have been taught, they have been enforced by 
considerations of too inferior a cast; honour, health, and advan- 
tage, are unifurmly brought in as reasons of good conduct; but 
the authority of God, the love of mankind, and the accountability 
of man, are motives, though infinitely superior to every other, 
which are but seldom adduced. These are rot motives of conve. 
nience, they change not with time or place and they give to the 
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man that is actuated by them, a peace which the world cannot 
give. The poor man, labourmg in the most servile way, faithful 
to his conscience, and anxious to please his Maker, has a portion, 
which the wealthy tradesman, with all bis chicanery and deceit, 
can never possess, If all our labourers, manufacturers, and com- 
mercial gentlemen, were guided by the principles of that religion 
whose name they bear, what a different world this would be! 
How much more pleasant to portray the workings of upright- 
ness and philanthropy, to those of duplicity and selfishness ! 

I proceed to trace the want of principle, first, in reference to 
situations of trust. Here honesty is indispensible, and is a pre- 
supposed condition of the confidence reposed, Here are no bolts 
or bars, and in many cases no regular means of detecting fraud, 
Under such circumstances, nothing but principle affords any secu- 
rity to the employer; and though masters themselves may be 
** wanting,”’ they have good sense enough to know the value of 
servants who are faithful and honest. But thougb crowds may 
be met with every day, who, in every other respect, are well qua- 
lified, yet it is painful to think that, amongst so many who are 
respectably educated, there are so few in whom confidence can be 
reposed. If 1 were to detail the cases of defection in this respect, 
1 might mention numerous instances which have come under my 
own notice ; such as—apprentices pilfering the shop drawers of 
their masters, and conveying away their goods,—collectors of tax- 
es defrauding the government of considerable sums,—cashiers in 
the offices of overseers and church-wardens; and cashiers be. 
longing to manufacturing and commercial houses, improperly 
appropriating the money entrusted to them,—carriers misappro- 
priating money confided to their care,—individual workmen ab. 
sconding who have been entrusted with the wages of others,— 
collectors and secretaries for popular socicties and unions, betray- 
ing their trust,—with numerous instances which are daily occur- 
ing, of a similar character. If good principles had been sown in 
the mind by the parents of these persons, and the same had been 
fostered and matured by the assiduous labours of christian minis- 
ters, can we suppose that, for the sake of animal gratification, or 
the increase of riches, these persons would have deliberately 
sacrificed character, and all their prospects for another world ? 

The want of priuciple is also observable in the conduct of 
labouring men, In reference to these it is said :—“not with eye 
service a8 men pleasers, but in singlencss of heart as unto the 
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Lord,’’ they are to perform their service. But how many are 
there, who have no higher motive than their own advantage, and 
who, in the presence of their employers will be exceedingly dili- 
gent, but in their absence equally idle! So obvious is this, that 
the common observation is,—*‘ these men work by the day ; those 
by the piece.” 

In reference to trade and commerce, it is manifest, that lying 
and cheating are looked upon as venial offences, and that, provi- 
ded they can get an advantage, many persons make no conscience 
about the means. “The love of money is the root of all evil,” 
and perhaps, there never was a time when men were more under 
its influence. I could excuse an excessive ardour in a person 
who, discharging his duties to society, with honourable and honest 
motives, seeks to raise himself in the scale of society. But when 
this ardour is, to add wealth to wealth, without regard to the 
morality of the means, or the effect of such conduct upon society, 
it cannot be too severely condemned. As for conscience, many 
make a laugh at it; yet we have many conscientious tradesmen, 
and if they were not so anxious about acquiring riches, conscience 
would not to them so often be felt as an unwelcome intruder, 
The deceptions which are practised, the lies which are sported, 
the false promises of payment which are made, are crying sins 
among commercial men, The excessive civility, the insinuating 
politeness, the affected compliments, are often but covers to the 
designs of roguery and imposition, Some, indeed, without any 
higher principle, are honest from policy, and honourable for its 
gains, but those who are governed by an enlightened conscience, 
may be safely relied upon, when every other motive has lost its 
influence. Tradesmen, in general, seem to allow themselves no 
time for reflection ; business and getting money, seem to be “ the 
first and the last ;"—‘“ the all in all.” If they claim any remis- 
sion from the pursuits of business, it is for private pleasure, the 
hilarity of a party, or the exhilerations of a debauch, They go to 
church or chapel, as a matter of course, but they have no time for 
self-examination, for the retirements of devotion, or for active 
benevolence. The cares of the world and the deceitfulness of 
riches, choak every good impression, and the pursuits of time car- 
ry them thoughtlessly down the stream of life; when at last, con- 
vinced that they have been deluded by a “ vain shadow,” they 
mourn their irreparable folly. Let young tradesmen, who early 
glide into the habits of their seniors, beware of their sins and 
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follies, and ever bear in mind that neither the happiness nor the 
security of a man’s life, consists in the abundauce of the things 
which he possesseth. 

In recording my decided protest against the unprincipled 


conduct of great numbers, both high and low, as to the want of 


punctuality in paying their accounts, 1 know 1 shall obtain a 
response from almost every counting house in the kingdom; yea, 
even from persons who forget that they are guilty of the same 
themselves. The dishonest manceuvering, the false excuses, the 
direct lies, and the insolence, resorted to by individuals in the place 
of payment, are so well known, as to make it unnecessary fur mo 
to attempt a detail. If there be one thing more than anoth:r 
which embitters the pursuits of trade, it is the difficulty of 
getting in money. It is true, there are many honest persons 
who would pay if they could; these are to be pitied, and if they 
act a straight furward course, and confess their inability, they 
ought to escape censure, excepting when they get goods under 
such circumstances as give them no hopes of being able tu pay. 
But the greater part are not of this cast; they promise freely, 
but seem to think but little of the moral obligation of keeping 
their word. So connected are the transactions aud engagements 
of society, that the omission of payment in one instance, may 
disappoint a hundred more in succession, To keep money after 
it isdue, against the will of a creditor, is in fact a species of rob- 
bery, and though it may not be cognizable by law, will not be 
overlooked by Him, who measures the merits of actions by the 
disposition of the mind. Misfortunes and adversity ought, doubt- 
less, to lead creditors to the exercise of lenity; and where the 
principles of candour and integrity are clearly developed, no 
honest hearted debtor need to fear. But the great bulk of defaul-. 
ters are not of this description ; destitute of principle, they have 
no desire to pay their debts, but so far as it serves their own 
interest. Though tradesmen have the til and pain of these 
disappointments, the fact is, that in most instances, the burden 

falls upon the public; the best customers pay for the worst ; 

the profits from the one, make up for the losses sustained by 
the other. 

When persons get embarrassed in their circumstances and 
find it necessary tu halt, in how few instances do we meet with 
men of principle! where justice te their creditors prevails 
over every other selfish consideration | Instead of an honest and 
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voluntary surrender of all their property, and a disposition to 

make up the deficiency if ever they should be able, we find that 

they use their utmost dexterity in providing for themselves, and 
what remains, the lawyers and bailiffs generally divide among 
them. Imprisonment does not mend the matter; here they take 
the ‘* benefit’” of theact, (and truly, no body but themselves and 
the lawyers Senefit by it) by which villany obtains that legal 
protection, which at first was humanely intended for misfortune. 
Such is the defvctiveness of the law, and such the unprincipled 
disposition of men, that many of these debtors return in 
the teeth of their creditors, and never pay a farthing*. 
Legally secure, they seem quite indifferent as to the moral 
Obligation of paying every man his own ; subsequent opportunities 
are seldom embraced for this purpose ; and they not unfrequently 
add insult} to injustice. Indeed, out of the thousands of bankrupts 
and insolvent debtors, if a person now and then be found honest 
enough to pay his debts, it is considered so rare a case, that it is 
inserted in the papers as something extraordinary. 

The absence of principle has been remarked in connection 
with some of the professions, 1 wish, however, to speak most 
respectfully of the medical profession. In doing so, | mean no 
flattery ; my good opinion is the result of the many opportunities 
I have had of observing their conduct. I know that at one time 
the land was infested with unprincipled quacks ; that a few “ doc- 
tors’? yetremain, who, by a system of audacious puffing, rob the 
people; that some of the regulars are not “ without sin ;"’ yet, 
when I view the self denying iabours of many of them, their per- 
severing industry, their gratuitous services, their moderate 
remuneration, their difficulties in obtaining it, and their numerous 
losses, I should, as a body, be doing them injustice by any com- 
parison with those with whom they are usually associated, 

In the profession of the law there are many honourable cha. 
racters, men who would wish to guide others aright, and to take 








# It appears from the official returns just made up, that the number ef Insolvent 
Debtors discharged under the Act up to the end of 1829, was 51,000, their debts tour 
millions, awets assigned a farthing in the pound aud the expense of each discharge £25. 


Not more than 65 out of every 1200 estates produced So. ‘The amount of salaries 
of the four commissioners amounted to 211,254,—besides travelling expenses to a great 
amount. fis computed tat the (aw has profited tarive millions of pounds sterling, by 
these insolvent debtors, wile the creditors have received four millions of farthings / Ie 
there no relora: wanted here’ 


+1 lately sent my mao toask fora debt of this des ription, when the wife auewered 
very furiously," Yo mun gav to Johaoy Gauaut’s for id.” ! 
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no advantage of their weakness, But there are many of a con- 

trary character. How often have persons been injured by bad 
utlvice ; by the cupidity of a lawyer, been led on ina course of 
ruinous litigation! How often has oppression been strengthened 
and justice thwarted, merely by legal quibbles! How often has 
innocency suffered, when connected with poverty, because there 
was no fee! Unfortunately, in many cases, the duty and interest 
of this class are at issue ; and when the latter is the prevailing 
motive, there is no calculating the misery which an unprincipled 
lawyer is capable of producing. If they act faithfully, and, as 
christians, advise their clients to peace and forgiveness, they fre- 
quently loose all the advantage which most generally results from 
a contrary course; and therefore in all legal affairs there 
is no safety but by having to do with really consciencious men. 
Proofs are quite superfluous, that there are numbers who are 
not such ! 

The profession of divinity is as little honoured with the deve- 
lopement of principle as any other, It is connected with matters 
which ofall others render sincerity, uprightness, aud disinterest- 
edness, indispensable, A teacher of religion should not only be 
free from guile and hypocrisy, but also from the very appear- 
ance ofthem. Heshould be so convinced of the importance of 
his trust, so anxious to benefit mankind and to rescue them from 
ruin, so indifferent about worldly pomp or posgessions, so strong 
in faith and hope, so willing to part with the world and its vani- 
ties; ina word, so wholly engrossed with his duty to his God and 
to his fellow men, as to devote all his thoughts, his time, his 
strength, his very life, to the duties of his profession; actuated 
by no lower anotive than that of pleasing God, benefitting man, 
and enjoying bis reward in heaven! The real servant of Christ, 
never thinks of gain; he seeks no emolument ; the world is not 
his home ; contented with simple food and raiment, which will 
never be witheld from a faithful teacher, his labours have no con- 
nection with the influence of money |! With this view of the mat- 
ter, (the correctness of which can be demonstrated from the 
scriptures) | regard as unprincipled all those whose services are 
stimulated by the love of money. Religious teaching admits of 
nothing mercenary ; and, though termed a learned profession, and 
often associated with law aud physic, vet in its native purity it 
has no aflinity to either, With this conviction, what view can we 
take of men, subscribing and swearing to articles which they co not 
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believe —reading services which they do not feel—delivering 
instructions which the tenor of their own conduct condemns— 
preparing for, and entering upon, the preaching of the gos- 
pel as other men do upon any worldly occupation—making 
the amount of salary the principal guide in fixing upon a place 
or in removing from it—swallowing up the liberality of the 
people to the iujury of the poor—tenaciously pressing their 
offensive and vexatious claims upon an impoverished people— 
taking every advantage for making such charges as every 
other person would be ashamed vof—assuming earthly power, 
and pomp, and dignity—spending their time upon the plea- 
sures of the world, or in animal gratifications—neglecting the 
poor, and courting the friendship of the rich—apparently. un- 
concerned, while sarrounded by immortal beings, whose final 
happiness or misery depends principally on their faithfulness ? 
This is a state of corruption which I always behold with the 
deepest feelings of regret, and which, while I have breath, I 
will never cease toexpose. Were it necessary, every allega- 
tion here brought forward could be easily proved by a refer- 
ence te facts, the existence of which are too painfully felt. 
If want of principle be found in those who should teach prin- 
ciple ; ifcorrapt motives actuate those, whose conduct we are 
called upon to imitate ; need we wonder at the growth of in- 
fidelity, the declension of principle, or the increase of hypo- 
crisy ? Itis true that hireling ministers have no chance of 
success but in connection with corrupt systems, and the sup- 
port of the people, and therefore, this may serve to shew that 
bad as we are, if we will open our eyes, the remedy is still 
in our own hands. 

In our day, the press has an amazing influence upon the 
public mind ; and, when employed in the cause of virtue, and 
under the guidance of men of principle, it has the power of 
doing immense good. It can convey, in the compass of a sheet 
of paper, to tens of thousands of people, in a short time, infor- 
mation the most valuable. Itcan find its way where no other 
messenger can set his foot ; and is able to spread the principles 
of purity and happiness around. But when this power is in 
the hands of unprincipled men, who for gain will write rough 
or smooth, will argue for black to-day, and white tomorrow, 
or who, knowing the depravity of the age, will papder to the 
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vices of the people, it becomes an engine for disseminating 
licentiousness, libertinism, and human misery, to a great ex- 
tent. The cause of the people has often been betrayed by 
hireling scribes, who always shift sides with the prospect of 
profit. The public prints are, upon the whole, not anfavoura- 
ble to morality; but there are some newspapers of extensive 
eirculation, which are made the vehicles of information of the 
most demoralizing tendency. That there should be unprin- 
eipled establishments in London, whose object it is to publish 
weekly, the most degrading and vicious intelligence through 
the whole of the British dominions, is a circumstanee whiclr 
is not less to be lamented, than that there should be such im- 
uiense numbers ready to read it. 

I cannot be supposed tobe governed by any thing but 
facts, when I inclade in my list, many of those who have had 
the principal share in governing and making the laws of this 
nation. Though state policy is undoubtedly necessary, yet 
it should never be opposed to right principles, but should go 
along with, and be modified by them. ‘To talk of christian 
principles, and of the influence of religion, in connection with 
governments, will be treated by many as a species of cant ; 
but I hold these as necessary for the governors as the govern- 
ed, for the King as his subjects. Those who look only to 
physical means, and give but inferior importance to moral in- 
fluence, know little of the true constitution of society. If 
former governments had uniformly made principle their guide 
and exemplified the same in their own conduct, the year 1831 
would not have opened upon us with such an accumulated 
mass of corruption, pressing with pecuniary difficulties upon 
every class, and almost threatening a convulsion. Every 
thing but prineipleseemsto have guided our rulers, for the 
tendency of their measures has constantly been opposed to the 
interests of the people. Does the corrupt state of the repre- 
sentation exhibit any proofs of principle? Do the infamous 
corn laws shew any sympathy and good feeling towards the 
people? Has a constant wish to de what is right guided our 
successive parliaments ? Have the mis-called representa- 
tives of the commons preferred the interests of the country 
to the aggrandizemert of themselves and families? Have 
net the aristocracy legislated for themselves alone? Have not 
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the bishops also, as the saying is,“taken care to make hay while 
the sun shone?” Despotic, as the government certainly has 
been, if there had been principle at the bottom, some guod 
would still have resulted, but despotism governed by depravity, 
is the forerunner of destraction. Itistrue,there has always 
been an Opposition, but it could bear no head against the tor- 
rent of corruption; and indeed, in many instances, it was 
perhaps influenced more by the feeling of hostility, than by 
the principle of doiug real good. How many political apos- 
tates have there been amongst those who professed friendship 
for the people; and how often have they been duped and betray- 
ed by pretending patriots! Power and principle seem seldom 
to unite cordially. Let our reformers, therefore, learn the 
folly of trusting to outward measures merely ; we should not 
be content with an improvement in the external arrangements 
of the country, or with a restoration of civil rights merely ; 
we should have reformed characters, as well as reformed laws ; 
and, to be consistent, every man ought, in the first instance, to 
reform himself. Many a good cause hasbeen injured; many 
a victory over oppression has been lost, entirely for want of 
pri®eiple in those who took the lead. 

When the principle, with which J set out, has taken pos- 
session of the heart, the conduct will always correspond; and 
this is the only criterion by which I have been guided in my 
remarks on this occasion. Ifin any thing we might expect a 
proof of principle, it would be in connection with our charities 
and public institations ; but even here, how little do we wit- 
ness of that willing, spontaneous, and active benevolence, 
which is the legitimate fruit ofa right state of mind. That 
thereis a great deal of good feeling, and many charitable 
deeds performed, I am willing to admit, many of which are 
known only to Him “who seeth in secret; but, generally 
speaking, the means by which our public charities are support- 
ed are any thing but free will offerings. How few make the 
merits of a case, the only subject of deliberation! We sel- 
dom calculate how mach we can spare, and how much, ac- 
cording to our circumstances, Ged requires from us! How 
seldom do we seek opportunities of doing good, and hail them 
with pleasure when they come before us! Every person who 
has gone round for subscriptions, knows the frivolous excuses 
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and evasions which are made, and that to appeal to principle 
would be to commit the greatest blunder: importunity, the 
influence of names, the feeling of shame, public applause, any 
thing, but a sense of duty, may be likely to succeed. In the 
absence of principle, as a still greater stimulons, we have re- 
course to balls, concerts, festivals, and masquerades! and by 
the proceeds of these, the funds of our charities are replenished. 
Indeed, in some places, charity sermons assume the character 
of a performance ! without which the usual collection would 
be attempted in vain. The necessity of this carnal influence, 
this worldly policy, is to me a convincing proofofthe want of 
principle ; and brings us to this plain conclusion, that though 
we have the name and flash of religion, the genuine proofs of 
inward piety are thinly scattered. 

- When, in addition to my own observations, I find that 
every individual and party, the speakers at all our public 
meetings, the debaters in Parliament, and the conductors of the 
press, are uniformly declaiming against the want of princi- 
ple, I cannot help thinking that I have a strong case, and one 
which ought to excite in the breast of every good man a spirit 
of alarm. Swords and guns are formidable weapons, but«he 
consequences of these are far less to be dreaded, than the ge- 
nerally unrestrained viciousness of the human heart. Where 
there is power without principle, wealth without honesty, and 
talents without the love of God, the foundation of happiness 
is removed, the bonds of society are broken, and the most 
trifling, unforseen, circumstance may throw all into confu- 
sion. If these be “ the days of reformation,” let it be uns- 
versal ; let every man begin with his own heart, reform his 
own conduct, infuse the same spirit into all his commercial 
transactions and intercourse with society ; let parental duties 
be strictly performed, and the rising youth of our country plac- 
ed beneath the influence of those principles which alone can 
form good characters; let every local institution be based 
upon, and supported by, principle ; and then, and not till then 
shall we have a government so reformed as to be a source of 
universal good to the nation. 


J. L. 
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THE QUESTION OF ALL QUESTIONS 
FOR POLITICIANS. 


‘Though the country is considerably absorbed with the great 
question of reform, and other political subjects, I beg leave a- 
gain to intrude upon the notice of my country-men, the suffer- 
ings of the labouring poor, With many, this tale of poverty 
has become stale, and the alarm and horror which would have 
been felt at a first developement, on account of its long conti- 
nuance, no longer remains. The eye has become familiarized 
to human wretchedness, and the ear has become indifferent 
to the thousand times repeated tale of woe. Year after year 
flies on without any relief, and the poor sufferer, hitherto par- 
tially borne up by the glimmerings of hope, has had also to en- 
dure the miseries of successive disappointments. The Go- 
vernment has been hard-hearted, the Country has been hard- 
hearted, or so large a portion ofour brethren, of our honest 
and sober labourers, would never have been permitted 
to pine in want,and to die in wretchedness. The higher 
elaeses know little personally of the pocr, and seldom 
make common cause with them; and the government, acting 
in concert with the same feelings, has nerer yet done justice to 
the cause of the poor. ‘They have evermore been evading the 
point, and, to secure the interests of the great, have deluded 
the people by false legislation. What are all the eumbrous 
mass of poor laws, the voluminous reports of emigration com- 
mittees, and the estabiishment of savings’ banks, and a number 
of projects of a similar kind, but a tacit declaration that there 
has been no intention of reinstating the poor in that honorable 
condition, which is the right of every sober and industrious fa- 
mily. The crumbs of charity have sometimes been liberally 
dispensed, but the bread of industry has been wickedly denied. 
The unparalelled industry of the people, aided by the powers 
of science, supplied from the store-house of nature, and gene- 
rously blessed by the smile of heaven, creates a fund of wealth, 
unknown elsewhere, and much more than sufficient, without 
any interference with the established orders of society, for re- 
moving every vestage of misery, and for elevating the charac- 
ter of our degraded brethren to the rank of rational beings, 
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Great qnestions, (so called) have been agitated, and decided in 
Parliament, but | maintain that this is the QuEsSTION OF ALL 
QUESTIONS; every other matter is subordinate, and ought to 
give way till this is decided in favor of the people. It is the 
question of hunger and nakedness, of houseless misery and fa- 
mily distress: it is not merely whether, in the scale of honor, 
one subject shall be equal to another, but whether millions of 
British subjects shall have bread to eat, and clothing to wear ; 
or whether, in the midst of plenty, they shall perish for want. 
Poor men! deceive not yourselves by the present applauded 
measure of reform. Like the repeal of the Test Acts, and the 
Catholic Relief bill, it may satisfy politieal theorists, but what 
will it do for you ? it will fill no empty bellies; it will bring no 
supper to supperless families; and therefore it is equally asim- 
portant to press your case as it was before. After such a state 
of exhaustion, in bringing forth the baby of reform, Parliament 
will think it too much to conceive again this year, and there- 
fore, if left to themselves, your cause must still stand over. 
If you are not to be represented, if you are not to enter the ho- 
norable House to tell your own tale; you are allowed to petition. 
This you must do, one and all; and the change in the consti- 
tution of the House certainly holds out the hope that your hi- 
therto rejected prayers, may yet be attended to. The remoral 
of all oppressive burdens from the land, and the repeal of the 
Corn Laws is your ONLY HOPE, and for these you ought to cry 
with all your remaining strength. Patriots of England! merge 
all your differences into sympathy and love for your suffering 
eountrymen, and be determined now to discuss no other sub- 
ject, to make every other political question subordinate, and to 
give Government no rest till Justice be done to the industrious 
tribes of Britain. Oppose, “tooth and nail” the Emigration bill, 
and every bill that does not candidly enquire into the causes 
of distress, and honestly adopt the only rational remedy. The 
tithe owners, and the land owners will make any sort of bills 
but the right one: while they can get their rents and tithes, 
they care not for the people: their best advice is, “you had 
better leave the country!’ The voice of poverty and misery 
echos through the land, but they are deaf to its pitiable accents ; 
the miseries of the people have a thousand times been spread 
before them, but they shut their eyes to the revolting picture. 
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It is in the power of the aristocracy, at any time, to relieve the 
nation: why then do they tantalize the people, by plans of 
emigration, and all such cold hearted schemes? If the Bri- 
tish poor are not to be raised to comfort in their own land ; if 
they are to be born in poverty, brought up like slaves, and, 
after a life of degrading pauperism, sent to seek their bread in 
a foreign country, why not at once, with a true Malthusian 
spirit, re-issue the edict of Pharaoh to the midwives of Egypt ? 

But let us not yet despair: worse cannot come, and better is 
probably at hand, Let the people be true to themselves; let 
them follow no visionary scheme, be loyal to their King, and 
sober in their habits. Thus prepared, let them fix upon the 
abolition of the Corn Laws, as the rallying point, and never be 
driven from it till they getcheap bread. Let the middle 
classes take them by the hand. Principally consisting of 
weavers, labourers, &ec., they have no protectors: they have 
no money to subscribe; uno union to look to for support. 
Their strength has manured our soil; their labours have enriched 
our country ; our comforts, our luxuries, are supplied from the 
sweat of their brows ; to suffer them to pine away for want of 
the common necessaries of life, would be a piece of detestable 
ingratitude. Prompted by the higher feelings of bumanity, 
I hope, the rich will see the propriety of defending the poor 
man’s interest ; and, instead of suffering him to live on charity, 
and to be insulted because he is poor, they will seek relief for 
him where alone it can be had—in the reduction of provisions to 
the price of labour. To secure to the industrious labourer a com. 
fortable subsistance, is the end of all good government, and my 
estimation of the value of the present reform, will just be in pro- 
portion as it produces this result. 


THE FIRE-BELL; 


On A CONVERSATION BETWIXT A FRIEND AND A&A 
(HURCH-MAN, 


“ Wuat isthe matter; is yen the fire-bell?""—*« The fire. 
bell | don't vou know that it is Easter-Monday ? it is only 
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ringing to warn the people to come and pay their Easter dues.’’ 
** Easter dues ! a Popish custom, like many others retained in 
the church, for the sake of the money it yields to the priests.””"— 
1 don’t like it myself, but it is bat a trifle, and as I always 
attend church, I think it is better to pay than run the risk of a 
summons.’’—* Thou mayest think so, but Lam of adifferent mind, 
and I regard the tiukling of yonder bell as a call upon every sin- 
cere christian for fresh fortitude to suffer, rather than support 
such an anti-christian imposition. While I yield to no one in loy- 
alty to my country, and while I readily pay every parochial de- 
mand for the assistance of the poor, I have always respectfully, 
but firmly, raised my testimony against such hireling impositions, 
and for which I have several times had to suffer. Those hats, 
clogs, candles, &c. which thou sawest auctioned at the obelisk, 
were the property of myself and several other friends ; and were 
seized for the professed purpose of supporting the religion of 
Him who said—“my kingdom is not of this world.’’ Thou knowest 
very well that your minister has neither reason, justice, nor 
scripture in his favour for collecting these dues, ; and that, while 
he is thus presssing his vexatious claims, the people are cursing 
him fora Mammonite. So arbitrary, unequal, and absurd is 
this mode of supporting your ministers, that if it were only for 
the purpose of allaying the bad feelings which it creates, it ought to 
be abolished,’’—* Indeed, I believe, we are upon the eve of great 
changes ; the church seems to be the object of attack from all 
parties, and at present is treated with very little of that respect, 
which such a venerable establishment is entitled to..""—“ Its own 
corruptions are destroying it; and 1 will answer for it, that the 
very sound cf the bell which we hear, is at this moment, com- 
mented upon in different parts of the town. with unmeasured terms 
of condemnation, 1 suppose we shall be annoyed with this 
* free-will offering’’ bell every day this week ; after which the 
“higher and lower divisions’’ will be favoured with a similar visi- 
tation ; and subsequently, a man will be sent round to glean all 


that remains of these *‘ offerings.” This last will be an un- 


grateful task; Builingsgate will be supplied profusely ; and the 
rancorous spirit and revengeful feelings which this practice 
creates, are suflicient to condemn it to everlasting infamy.""— 
* Stop, my friend, you are growing warm; we had better drop 
it fur the present—good bye,”’ 
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PIECE WORK. 


NoTsING seems to puzzle the enlightened peaple of this 
country more than the subject of paying the clergy. As to 
the public duties of their office, nov person seems disposed to 
become innovator; these are fixed; are comprised in read- 
ing over morning and evening service, and delivering « 
half hour sermon twice or thrice in a week. These be- 
ing so exactly defined, it seems strange that no principle has 
been discovered by which the value of these services could be 
satisfactorily estimated. _ Some would even think £50 a year 
enough ; some say £100. isa fair thing. The Magistrates of 
the county have declar:d in favour of both £200 and £300 
And as we pursue the different estimates, we ascend by hun- 
dreds till we reach a thousand; and this also, by other cal- 
culators is not considered a sufficiently houourable remuner- 
ation for a clergyman’‘s duties. Preferment goes even much 
beyond this, and the income of some of them is several thou- 
sands a year. Amidst all this irregularity and confusion, Tam 
eurprised thatit has not been discovered that there exists in every 
church a principle which has been acted upon from time imme- 
morial, and by the application of which, this point might easily 
be set at rest. This is no other then what is now almost univer- 
sally adopted—paying by the piece. If a minister receives 
so much for a wedding service, so much for a churching 
service, and so much fora funeral service, why should he not, 
in consistency, receive so much for his other services? If 
religious services are to be paid for, this I seriously maiotain 
tobe the only equitable, rational, and satisfactory ground of 
payment, The profession of divinity is often compared to 
that of the law and physic; and as these are all paid by the 
piece, this regulation would make them analogous to each 
other. It would be a famous cure for pluralisis and non- 
residents; it is often said “no penny no paternoster,” it 
would then be reversed, “no paternoster no penny.” Having 
thrown out the principle, I doubt not, any of my mathematical 
readers will be able to apply it. Ifa minister be allowed 7d, 
for churching a woman, what will he deserve for reading over 
the whole of the morning service ? If 4e. 10d. be a liberal al- 
lowance for performing the nereet ceremony, , (double ig 
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lent !) what will he deserve for reading over a sermon of 30 
minutes length? After making these calculations, if any 
person should feel disposed to publish a “ trade's list of pri- 
ces,’ providing it is not immoderately high, | shall have ne 
objections to lay it before the public. But if the subject 
should still seemr beset with difficulties, I have efficient assist- 
ance at hand; I can introduce a book that will solve every 
difficulty, and make the matter perfectly clear.—Bat more of 
this next month. 


VARIETIES. 


Factory Hours.—A bill is now before the House of Com- 
mons, which is intended to repeal all preceeding acts relating 
to the hours of labour in factories. The bill proposes to fix 
the hours ef labour, for all below 18 years of age, from 6 in a 
morning to 7 at night, and 3 hours less on a saturday, includ- 
ing half an hour for breakfast and an hour for dinner. This 
regulation is to extend to all factories, whether employed in 
working cotton, silk, linen, or woollen. And in no case, 
excepting that of a mill being destroyed with fire, are they to 
be allowed to work inthe night. These are humane regula- 
tions; though I think 12 hours, including meals, are quite 
sufficient ; and that to commence at 7, especially in winter, 
would be found a great convenience to thousands of poor 
children, and te women, many of whom are obliged to leave 
their children, unprotected, and to run with breathless haste 
in the cold, half dressed, to escape being fined. In its pre- 
sent shape, this bill has other defects; it is confined to places 
where “ steam or water power is used,” and makes no regula- 
tion for those above 18 years of age, and therefore it does not 
include “ dandy loom shops,” or any other place where only 
manual power is used. In these shops, the weavers not only 
work long hours, but their labour is excessively hard, and in 
some places bounties are given to those who can turn off the 
greatest number of pieces. This act should provide for all 
above 18 as well as below; and should be made to include all 
work shops of the above description. The fact is, that labour 
is too plentiful, that there is too much in the market, or there 
would be no need of such bills as either this or the truck bill: 
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if this were not the case, workmen would have the mcans 
ef defence in their ownhands, With provisions cheap, 8 hoursa 
day would be sufficient; with high prices an increase of labour 
is required, and, whilst every working man does the work of one 
and a half, need we wonder that labour is at such a discount 
that masters have to be kept down with legislative enact- 
ments. However, under present circumstances, the proposed 
regulations are good, and I am glad to hear that they are 
supported by not fewer than thirty-seven of the most extensive 
cotton spinners of Manchester. 

Poor Laws.— There is, it seems, to be no poor laws for Ire- 
land. I amglad ofthis. It appears to me now quite plain, 
that the operation of the poor laws, is not only destructive of 
all social feeling, but a pretext fur refusing to investigate the 
real condition of the peor, in the place of raising them to the 
level of independent citizens. Let the price of living and the 
price of labour be adjusted, so that every able-bodied man may 
be able to supply the wants of his family ; and voluntary cha- 
rity, in its various channels, will be found amply sufficient to 
supply the wants of the aged and infirm. Who, that knows 
how the poor are treated by the parishes of this country, 
would ever wish so convey such a system to the sister island ? 

Saving of the time of the Poor.—The fate of the poor is 
really hard—half clothed, and half fed, they are constantly 
applying as patients of the Dispensary ; and, in many cases, 
though the doctors give them physic, they know that their 
diseases arise from the want of the necessaries of life. I 
mention this in order to suggest to the committee of that in- 
stitution, whether, by some fresh arrangement in the attend- 
ance of patients, much of the time which they now lose by 
having to wait so long, might not be saved. The time lost by 
the poor is very considerable; besides the wearisomences of 
standing hour after hour in the yard; and, in cases of females, 
who leave their children unprotected at home, it is peculiarly 
distressing. It is the same at the poor office ; persons go 
down on a Wednesday with their applications, and have fre. 
quently to wait a number of hours for their turn. They have 
also to attend again on Saturday for their money, when 
asimilar delay often takes place. Happening to be near the 
office on Saturday about twelve o'clock, a poor old man came 
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fp to me and said, “ I came here at half-past seven withoot 
breakfast, and I have only just got served ; it is hard work.” 
I wish not to dictate, but I respectfully submit that if it be pos- 
sible, something should be done to remvuve this cause of eom- 
plaint among the unfortunate poor. When the soup was 
delivered out last winter, I remember, at the first there wae 
much waiting, and many complaints; but afterwards, by a 
judicious arrangement of the districts, five hundred persons 
were served each day, from ten till one, with scarcely any loss 
of time. 

Living in Cellare.—In these times of improvement in 
houses and furniture, is it not distressing to find so many poor 
families living in cellars? It may be a subject beneath the 
consideration of some persons, who never descend into these 
places of wretchedness, and whose dogs and horses are better 
provided for than these unfortunate creatures. Many of these 
places are unfit fur human beings to inhabit, and nothing but 
extreme poverty could induce people to live in them. They 
are dirty, damp, confined, inconvenient, and in every sense, 
unwholesome. Some people take them on account of the low- 
ness of the rent, but others, on account of their being able to 
have the bed, fire, and the looms, on the same floor, so that the 
wife, whilst working at the loom, can have all the children 
under hereye. These poor families often get behind with 
their rent, so that when they feel disposed to leave, they are 
notable. Inconsiderate overseers also, encourage this misera- 
ble cellar system; they frequently relieve their paupers by 
paying their rent; and they care nothing about the comfort 
of the place, provided the rent be sufficiently low. I wish we 
hadan Act of Parliament, strictly to prohibit the use of them 
as places for human dwellings. 

Free Trade in Beer.—-The grand jury of Essex, in pre- 
senting a memorial to the judge, which is to be laid before 
the Secretary for the Home Department, alleging that “ many 
of the offences in the calendar resulted from the baneful influ- 
ence of the new beer shops,” are likely to render to the coun- 
try an acceptable service. All classes are heartily tired of 
this measure, and as Parliament becomes acquainted with the 
feeling of the country, it is not unlikely but the matter n ay be 
re-considered. A Magistrate in this borough said when the act 
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passed, that as a consequence, “the prisons would be full, and 
the workhouse more than full ;’ and I believe his word has 
been verified. Because Magistrates had improperly used 
their power in granting and refusing licenses, there was sure< 
ly no necessity of going to the opposite extreme of deluging 
the land with ale, and offering a bounty for drunkenness. It 
has been a fatal measure to the morals of the people. ‘To ar- 
gue in favour of free trade in the article of intoxicating liquors 
is as absurd as to require the druggist to leave the vessel eon- 
taining poison without a label, or the toy shops to sell loaded 
pistols for boys’ play things. To tax these liquors is a duty of 
police ; it is a protection from the common foe of man; and 
a certain good to many distressed families. What an egre- 
gious blunder—when all interests are so heavily pressed, 
that the grapling iron of taxation can scarcely get hold,— 
to have given up the sum of three millions, three han- 
dred thousand pounds,—the amount of the duty received from 
beer. 

Excessive Drinking.—It is said that the year before last 
the Temperance Societies of America reclaimed 700 drank- 
ards: but in the same year 30,000 perished with drinking !—~ 
In Scotland, the consumption of whiskey during 1822 was» 
2,977,000 gallons; in 1829, it had increased to 6,777,000 
gallons! 

Ringing for Races.—1 have somewhere read that bells 
were rung formerly to drive evil spirits out of the air, but they 
have long been appropriated to many other purposes equally 
foolish. I know nothing about the consecration, or holi- 
ness of bells in this country, though in other parts they are 
baptized with due solemnity, and entrusted to the godly kee; - 
ing of god-fathers. They are now used, however, upon a 
latitudinarian principle; they are applicable toa sacred or pro- 
fane purpose, just as it may happen to appear propitious to 
the prospects of those who pull the ropes. Asan illustration 
I may mention a case:—The bells, ringing one day in 
Manchester, a gentleman asked tlhe canse; he was answer- 
ed, “ they are ringing for Eaton Park Races.” Eaton Park 
is a short distance from Manchester, and the races belong 
to the owner, who is a nobleman. Persons with carria- 
ges, coaches, gigs and horses, are allowed, but those of the 
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rank of pedestrians, are not tolerated upon the ground. The 
attendance of a minister at church is always invited by the 
ringing of the bell, and as it is probable there would be many 
of the clergy as visitors at Eaton, who knows but the bells 
were ringing in the same spirit, on this occasion ? [ find from 
the “ Record” newspaper, that the clergy of Sheffield, and 
also the vicar of Chesterfield, have been involved in disputes 
with their parishioners, in order to put down similar practices. 

Projected Union.—1 was glad to meet with a letter in the 
“ world” newspaper, urging the importance of impartially 
investigating the projected “union” among the Independent 
churches. The tendency of confederations like the one which 
is in contemplation, should be well weighed. Every one 
knows that power and influence in the hands of the clergy 
have been abused to the oppression of the people, and 
the perversion of true religion. The Court of Rome originated 
in friendly union; the Conference of the Methodists in the 
same. The disposition, and the influence of both these pow- 
ers are well known; and it will be more than some people 
expect, if, upon trial, this union should be so constituted as to 
prove an exception. Let the people beware of any foreign 
jurisdiction ; and never trust their liberties into the hands 
of others. 

Charity Sermons.— As we are approaching the season for 
Charity Sermons, I would beg leave to throw o1t a hint in 
reference to the matter of these sermons. 1 will not now en- 
quire into the merit of sending for popular preachers, and 
employing extra singing and music, in order to secure a larger 
attendance, instead of resting the collection upon the merits 
of the cause; what I mean is, that when an assembly is con- 
vened to support the cause of religious education, the subject 
of the discourse ought to have an immediate connection with 
the oecasion. A detail of the advantages of education, the 
most effectual plans for promoting it, and an exposure of all 
the popular mistakes upon the subject, or something of this 
kind, is what one would naturally look for. Instead of this, 
a detached sentence or part of a sentence is taken, and though 
selected from the bible, has generally no connection with the 
subject ofeducation. A sermon, in the usual style of divisiou 
and sub-division, must be preached till the words of the text 
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are fully gone through, and after the time and attention 
of the people are exhausted, the subject of the school, which 
ought to have been the leading topic, is then introduced, and a 
few minutes occupied, very feebly, in stating its claims. The 
interest of other institutions, at their anniversaries, are not 
advocated in this way; and were it not for the stubbornness of 
pulpits in favour of the easy mode of teaching by sermons, our 
annual meetings for the support of sunday schools would be much 
more instructive, 

Parliamentary Reform.—Something approaching towards the 
long-praye?-fur Parliamentary Reform is now likely to be car- 
ried ; and it would be ungrateful in the “ Moral Reformer and 
Prctestor against all abuses,” not to join in the general exulta- 
tion. This measure, till very recently, has been always unpopu- 
lar, and those who were its advocates, set down as disaffected 
and troublesome characters, How strangely have the enemirs 
of reform turned round and become its supporters ! and when the 
whole is impartially reviewed, it shews at once, how few sup- 
port or oppose a measure from personal reflection, Now that 
the King and his ministers see the necessity of reform, a flood of 
light seems to have burst upon the minds of numbers, of 
whose conversion, little or no hope was ever entertained. The 
*ascendency’’ folks, when the catholic bill was carried, all turned 
round, and for spite became clamorous reformers ; but they have 
overshot the mark; the subject which, in consequence of their 
defeat, they forced upon the attention of the nation, is likely again 
to be turned against themselves, The writers of this class per- 
ceive very clearly, that a reformed parliament, will beget a re. 
formed church, and that corruption and jobbing will be made to 
tremble before it. Though this measure will bring no immedi- 
ate relief to the poorer classes, yet we may reasonably hope that 
their petitions will not be neglected as they have been, and that 
the interests of the many will not always be sacrificed to support 
that of the fer. In its resolts> only will its value be properly 
perceived, and I sincerely hope these will not disappoint the high 
expectations of the nation, It is a magnanimous attempt, and if 
the next parliament be as honest and well disposed as the minis. 
ters who are now struggling to open the way, the wounds of in. 
jured England will soon be healing. But Members of Partia. 
ment have to be sent by their constituents; and if the new race 
of clectors, in returning members, pursue the abominable exam. 
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ples of the old, what better shall we be? Instead of regarding 
an election as a set battle betwixt two parties, in which every 
base and corrupt practice is resorted to, instead of supporting 
and electing the man who will spend the most money in bribery 
and drunkenness, be he ever such a dotard; the electors, in 
every place, to whom 60 important a trust is confided, ought to 
seek out persons who are qualified by their knowledge, talents, 
and tried integrity, and to return them free of all expense. ‘The 
man who buys his return, can never be trusted ; instead of hav- 
ing to pay, he ought rather to be paid for his services, and he 
would be more likely to serve the people with a single eye to their 
interests. If, in choosing representatives, the people were as 
judicious as they are in choosing servants for themselves, we 
should have a really reformed House of Commons; but if the 
electors act upon the old system, depend upon it, though we shall 
have a change of men, many of them will inherit the dispositions 
and fullow the footsteps of their unworthy predecessors, 

Religion and Vice—The object of the one is to destroy or put 
down the other, and wherever they live together in peace, there 
ig reason to suspect that some unholy compromise has been made, 
In a placé like Chester, for instance, where churches meet 
your eye in every direction, and where a small city and the 
suburbs are divided into nine parishes, where there are all the 
orders ofthe clergy, and where there is even the seat of our div- 
cesian bishop, we shoul! expect that every irregularity would be 
suppressed ; we should expect, in fact, that religion had had 
such a long and firm standing in the place, that vice would at 
least never appear in any ostensible character. The reverse, 
is the fact. Though surrounded with the paraphernalia of religion, 
the people, generally, appear to be just as good—or rather just 
as bad—in reference to morals, as they do in other places, Drink- 
ing, swearing, pride, and profligacy are too manifest. As in 
other places, the children are neglected ; beneath the window 
where | lodged, the terms, devil, damn, Llast and such like, were 
used with such freedom by the children who were playing, as to 
be distiuctly heard in the inside ofthe room. The church esta- 
blishment is every where proving itself powerless as a corrector 
of morals: and it would be well if its friends, who cannot but 
acknowledge the truth of this assertion, would be candid enough 
to avow it, Confession is the foreruaoner of reformation. 


J. L, 
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SELECTIONS. 


Christian Precepts, from “ The Epistle of Barnabas,” su 
- o be the same Barnabas who accompanied the Apostle 

aul :— 

** Now the way of light is this, if any one desires to attain to 
the place that is appointed for him, and will hasten thither by his 
=i. And the knowledge that has been given to us for walk. 
ing in it, is to this effect :—Thou shalt love Him that made thee ; 
thou shalt glorify Him that hath redeemed thee from death, 
Thou shalt be simple in heart, and rich in the spirit. Thou shalt 
not cleave to those that walk in the way of death. Thou shalt 
hate todo any thing that is not pleasing toGod, Thou shalt ab- 
hor all dissimulation, Thou shalt not neglect any of the com- 
mandments of the Lord. Thou shalt not exalt thyself, but shalt 
be humble, Thou shalt not take honour to thyself. Thou shalt 
notenter into any wicked counsel against thy neighbour. Thou 
shalt not be over-confident in thy heart. T hen shalt not commit 
fornication, nor adultery, Neither shalt thou corrupt thyself 
with mankind, Thou shalt not make use of the word of God, to 
any impurity. Thou shalt not accept any man’s person, when 
thou reprovest any one’s faults. ou shalt be gentle. Thou 
shalt be quiet. u shalt tremble at the words which thou hast 
heard. u shalt not keep any hatred in thy heart against thy 
brother, Thou shalt not entertain any doubt whether it shall be, 
or not. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord in vain. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour above thy own soul. Thou shalt not 
destroy thy conceptions before they are brought forth ; nor kill 
them after they are born, Thou shalt not withdraw thy hand 
from thy son, or from thy daughter; but shalt teach them from 
their youth to fear the Lord, Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's 
goods; neither shalt thou be an extortioner, Neither shall 
thy heart be joined to proud men; but thou shalt be numbered 
among the righteous and the lowly. Whatever events shall hap- 

n unto thee, thou shalt receive them as good. Thou shalt not 
Ee double-minded, or double-tongued ; for a double tongue is the 
snare of death, Thou shalt be subject unto the Lord, and to in. 
ferior masters as to the representatives of God, in fear and rever- 
ence. Thou shalt not be bitter in thy commands towards any of 
thy servants that trust in God; lest thou chance not to fear Him 
who is over both; because he came not to call any with 
of persons, but whomsoever the spirit had prepa - Thou shalt 
communicate to thy neighbour of all thou hast; thou shalt not 
call any thing thine own: for if ye partake in such things as are 
incorruptable, how much more should ye do it in those that are 
corruptable ? Thou shalt not be forward to speak ; for the 
mouth is the snare of death. Strive for thy soul with all thy 
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might. Reach not out thy hands to receive, and withold them not 
when thou shouldest give. Thou shalt love, as the apple of 
thine eye, every one that speaketh unto thee the Word of the Lord, 
Call to thy remé¢mberance, day and night, the future judgment, 
Thou shalt seek out every day the persons of the righteous : and 
both consider and go about to exhort others by the word, and 
meditate how thou mayest save a soul. Thou shalt also labour 
with thy hands to give tothe poor, for the redemption of thy 
sins. Thou shalt not deliberate whether thou shouldst give ; 
nor having given, murmur at it. Give to every one that asks ; 
so shalt thou know who is the good rewarder of thy gifts. Keep 
what thou hast received ; thou shalt neither add to it, nor take 
from it. Let the wicked be always thy aversion, Thou shalt 
judge righteous judgment, Thou shalt never cause divisions ; 
but shalt make peace between those that are at variance, and 
bring them together. Thou shalt confess thy sins; and not 
— to thy prayer with an evil conscience. This is the way 
of light.’’ 

The Tithe System.—“ 1 have the misfortune to be a tand- 
owner in five parishes, only one of which has escaped the visita- 
tion of a Tithe suit ; and even there we dread to anticipate the 
death of its venerable incumbent, When I was young, though 
the harmony of the Church was certainly ruffled by Mr, Wesley 
‘and Methodism, and the serenity and meekness of its ministers a 
little troubled, we had no suits at law concerning tithes, like those 
the last twenty years have seen, to kindle discontent, discord and 
estrangement, which we must grieve to confess, are now so alarm- 
ingly spreading, not less to the dispargement of the clergy as a 
oo than to the prejudice of religion itself. Indeed, scarcely 
n we wonder, when we cannot but regret to see, that a great 
part of these suits are instituted, not for the recovery of rights 
which are withhe/d,—(then, justice itself might defy any asper- 
sions,)—but fur the very avowed object of breaking agreements, 
made between pious pastors and their flocks, in remote times, 
when christian regard and tenderness on the one hand, with res, 
pect and veneration on the other, happily conspired to extermi- 
nate every root of bitterness, and bone of contention by “* Moduses 
in lieu of Tithes,”’ they fondly hoped, for ever, 

For my own part, whatever might be the origin, or antiquity 
or legality of tithes, or whoever were their receivers, wishing as 
I do, in common with every rational member of our church, an 
honourable income to the very humblest of its ministers for their 
services, no mode of its accruing could seem to my view so preg- 
nant with unfortunate consequences, as the modern history of 
tithes exhibits. That the functionaries of an ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, with ‘peace and good will to men’? as its watch-word, 
should have their maintainance to spring, if a figurative term 
may be applied, by carrying “fire and sword” into the bosom of 
so many of their parishes, is a most mortifying frustration of the 
holy and benevolent purposes of its institution. In the four par- 
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ishes for instance to which I have adverted, all within ten miles 
of Lancaster, what heart-burnings of animosity have been, and 
are still, engendered, by these tithe suits, In our own, ten or 
twelve years was their continuance, till a compromise was effected 
by a Commutation Act of Parliament, at a cost to the parishioners 
of perhaps £8000, besides doubling the revenue of the Vicar to 
£1358 per annum for Vicarial Tithes! In another,a similar 
means, it is true, though at a rather less rate of expense, has 
restored external harmony. In a third, @ Dean and Chapter, 
the Impropriators, have refused, from some strange cause, to 
sanction the same legislative palliation. And the last is still 
enjoying the all but interminable agitation of the Court of 
Chancery.’’— Correspondent of the Lancaster Herald, 

Fish Tithe. —“ There has been a considerable agitation at 
Mousehole, relative to the disputes respecting the fish tithe. The 
fishermen say that the composition has been raised from Gs. to 
3/. a boat ; that however severe upon them, they have hitherto 
paid the latter sum, but that lately they have been required to pay 
Gi. a boat, and an additional guinea for such boats as go to fish 
for herrings on the coast of Ireland. They say that this is a most 
intolerable imposition on them, who risk their lives in a most 
precarious occupation, and that they are not permitted to pro- 
ceed to a distant coast to fish during the winter, without paying a 
sum for tithe, even if they should take nothing. This demand of 
fish tithe, itis said, arose out of a free-will offering made in the 
days of Catholic superstition, to purchase the prayers of the 
monks, but that it has been tenaciously retained after Protestant. 
ism has banished the superstitions of the church of Rome, 
The fishermen declare they will pay no more tithe, unless com- 
pelled to do so by law, and as they are a most determined race, 
very serious consequences may result from the attempt to enforce 
the present demand.’’—West Briton. 

The Corn Laws,— “The repeal of the Corn Laws alone, 
and only their oo will set the country right, and every thing 
else will be ineffectual for the purpose of maintaining a system 
calculated to improve the condition of ALL classes, and make 
them really happy. No, Sir, it is not the repeal of four or five 
millions of Government taxes—it is not shifting the tithes from 
the rich land-owner, who purchased his land subject to those 
tithes, and throwing the burthen of the clergy onthe people; it 
is none of these that will benefit the country. It is not mending 
the condition of the agricultural labourers that is sufticient—a// 
classes (the landlords excepted) want relief, and they must he re- 
lieved—{i. e.)—they must have their rights—the Corn Law tax 
of one hundred millions must be repeaied. The white starving 
slaves, as well as the better-fed black slaves, must have their 

cause taken up and advocated, And l sincerely hope that the 
liberal portion atleast of the public press will, in earnest, take up 
and support the cause of fallen England, and without prejudice of 
party, either religious or political, stick closely to a free trade ig 
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the necessaries of life. Nine shillings to a labourer, with no 
Corn Laws, would be better than twelve shillings with Corn 
Laws, and then all other classes would be benefitted.’’—Cor. 
World. 

Pluralities.—“ lf Pluralities disqualified from sacred oftices, 
no less than six bishops consecrated during the last short reign 
only, WOULD HAVE BEEN DISQUALIFIED. In the first year of 
that reign, Dr. John Kaye, (now Bishop of Lincoln) was con- 
secrated Bishop of Bristol. This gentleman, at the time of his 
consecration, was Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Regius 
Professor of Divinity in that University, and Rector of Somers- 
ham, in Huntingdonshire ; not one of which preferments did he 
resign upon his elevation to the See of Bristol. In the fifth year 
(1824) of the same reign, Dr. Robert James Carr, was nomina- 
ted to the See of Chichester. This gentleman, at the time of his 
consecration, held the Deanery of Hereford, the Deputy Clerk- 
ship of the Chapel Royal, a Prebendal Stall in the Cathedral of 
Hereford, and another in the Cathedral of Salisbury. In the 
same year, Dr, Charles James Blomfield, now Bishop of London, 
was nominated to the See of Chester ; at that time he was also 
Archdeacon of Colchester, Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopgate, 
Vicar of Great Chesterford, and Rector of Little Chesterford, 
Essex, In the year 1827, Dr. Robert Gray was consecrated 
Bishop of Bristol; at the same time he held a Prebendal Stall 
in Durham Cathedral, the Rectory of Bishop’s Wearmouth, and 
a Prebendal Stall in Chichester Cathedral, In the same year, 
the hon. Dr. Hugh Perey, now — of Carlisle, was conse. 
crated to the See of Rochester, holding at the same time the 
Deanery and a Prebendal Stall in Canturbury Cathedral, the 
Chancellorship of a Prebendal Stall in the Cathedral Church of 
Salisbury, a Prebendal Stall in St, Paul's Cathedral, the Rectory 
of Ivy Church, in Kent, and the Rectory of Bishopsbourne, in the 
same County, In the following year, (1828) Dr. Edward Cop- 
plestone was consecrated to the See of Llandaff. He then held 
the Deanery of Chester, the Provostship of Oriel College, a Pre- 
bendal Stall in Rochester Cathedral, another Prebendal Stall 
in St, Paul’s, the Rectory of Purleigh, in Essex, and the Vicarage 
of Sutton at Hone, situated in Kent.—Englishmen! behold this 
scandalous picture! Is it to sustain such a system as this, and 
to uphold the morality of the country, that the farmers are de. 
prived of the fifth part of the produce of their land and their 
labour ?—A FirtTH; for it is monstrous to call it a ‘tenth,’— 
Ballot. 

Another Specimen,—“ We turn to the ‘ Clerical Guide,’ and 
perceive in the list of the Clergy in the first half-page, under 
the letter A, as follows :— 

AFFLeck, Ropert,....Prebendary of York. 
Rector of Silkston. 
Curate of Bretton Monk, 
Ditto of Stainborough, 
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Rector of Treswell East Madiety. 
Perpetual Curate of Thockingten. 
Vicar of Weston. 
ALuen, Davin Biap,,..Prebendary of St. David's and Brecon 
Rector of Beerton. 
Rector of Llandewi Welfry. 
Rector of Manerdiffy. 
Au.rres, E, M. ......Minor Canon of Rochester. 
Rector of Canterbury, St. Andrew. 
Rector of St. Mary, Bredon. 
Donative Strood.” World, 
Decisive.—“W henever it is proved that the possessions of the 
Church, or of any other corporation, or individuals in a state, 
are absolutely incompatable with the happiness of the people, 
they must be sacrificed,”’—* CLERIcas,’ Lancaster Herald, 
Hours of Labour in Cotton Mills,—“The hours of labour in 
cotton mills are from 13 to 14 hours per day, and, at a distance 
from large towns, even longer. The rooms are artificially heat- 
ed from 60 to 90, and some 100 or 110 degrees, while those tro- 
pical atmospheres are impregnated with oily, gaseous, acid, and 
other noxious effluvia. At their labour there is no sitting; but 
the attention of children and females, the delicate and feeble, as 
well as the most healthy, must be as incessant as the revolution 
of the machinery for 6 or 7 hours before dinner, and as many 
after. There is, therefore, no proportioning of labour to ability ; 
and, consequently, many are out of employ merely because they 
cannot endure the hours of labour. This has the same effect, upon 
all classes, as a redundant population ; aud the excess of goods, 
which, by means of this extensive labour, gluts every market in 
the world, operates exactly in the same way. An act to diminish 
those hours would have the same effect as an extensive emigration 
or dimunition of such redundant population.”—Cor. of the 
Voice of the People. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the Moral Reformer. 


REFLECTIONS PRODUCED BY THE SUBJECT OF A GENERAL OR 
NATIONAL FAST, BROUGHT BEFORE THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, BY Mr. PERCIVAL- 





Sir 
” I wish it to be fully understood that I neither question the piety 


nor sincerity of the honourable member, nor yet the utility and great im- 
portance of the subject, either as an act performed by en individual, o by 
a uation ; in both cases, advantages may be secured, beyond all human 
calculation. But while we are encouraged by the numerous examples 
which the Scriptures present to our view, to seck the good which others 
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have obtained through the medium of Fasting and Prayer, we are, on the 
other hand, cautioned against presuming to come into the presence of a 
just and holy God, under circumstances calculated to excite his indignation 
rather than his approval. Now, if we enquire into the character of the 
Jewish nation, when it was charged by God with crimes of the most re- 
volting nature, and compare it with onr own, at the present day, we shall 
discover a striking similarity. If this assumption be correct, it will follow, 
that whatever punishment that netion subjected itself to, by its uurighte- 
ous conduct, will justly apply in our case, with increased condemnation ; 
for surely it will be admitted “ where more is given, more will be required.” 

1 proceed to notice the state of morals as exhibited by the conduct of 
the Jews, under the reproof of Jehovah —First, their ministry was venal ; 
their priests taught for hire; (see Micha III], 2) It was hypocritical ; 
“ for a pretence they made long prayers;” (Matt. XXIII. 14.) It was 
selfish and tyrannical—* They devoured widows’ houses.” Their religion 
was vain, their professions insincere, and consequently their solema services 
were an abomination to Jehovah—(isa. 1.12 to 16) Their laws were un- 
just, and grievously oppressive—(Chron: 1 & LVIII.) and in the midst 
of these abominations, they had the audacity to insult the Majesty of Hea- 
ven with their hypocritical solemuities—their new moons and fast days :— 
hence we trace the solomn reproofs as delivered by Jehovah—‘ your new 
moons and your appointed fasts my soul hateth; they are a trouble to me, 
I am weary to bear them. When ye make many prayers I will not hear— 
your bands are full of blood—wash you, make you clean; put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes. Cease todo evil—learn to do 
well, Seck judgement, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead 
for the widow. Is not this the fast which I have chosen? to loose the 
bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed 
go free and to break every yoke. Hear this, ] pray, ye heads of the house 
of Jacob, and princes of the house of Israel, that abhor judgement and 
pervert all equity; that build up Zion with blood, and Jerusalem with 
iniquity. The heads thercof judge for rewards, and the priests thereof 
for hire, &c. Go to now yerich men! weep and howl, for your miseries 
that shall come upon you ; your riches are corrupted, and your garments 
are moth eaten, Your gold and silver is cankered, and the :ust of them 
shall be a witness against you, and shall eat up your flesh as it were fire. 
Ye have heaped treasure together for the last day. Behold the bire of the 
labourers who have reaped down your fields, which is by you kept back by 
fraud, crieth, and the cries of them which have reaped, are entered into the 
ears of the Lord of Sabbaoth. Ye have lived in pleasure on the earth, and 
been wanton; ye have nourished your hearts as in a day of slaughter. 
What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with thy God!” These are a few. out of many charges which 
were brought against the Jewish nation at various periods of its history, 
which are amply sufficient to shew the extent of their infam ] 
that whilst they were committing every species of iniquity, they assumed a 
character the most opposite to truth, Let us now look impartially on the 
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circunistances connected with our uation; comparing our moral character 
with that of the Jews, Sucha survey will bring to our view crimes of as 
deep a dye, and as criminal in their nature, as any practised by the revolting 
Israelites : and to do this, we need not pry into the secret recesses of crime. 
The things of which we speak are committed in open dey, in the sight of the 
sun, and with impunity! Uader the sanction of British law, and in defi- 
ance of christian principle, eight hundred thousand of our fellow creatures 
are at this moment (unless the Almighty has just broken their bonds asunder) 
held in Slavery ! a system which necessarily includes, fusters, and secures 
every crime named and nameless, that ever was, or can be committed. 
It is a violation of the most sacred laws of nature, because it takes away 
personal liberty. It is sacrilege of the most impious description. Jt 
robs Godof his creature, and man of himself, it is a robbery the most exten- 
ded—unparalelled in its grasp ; it includes all, body audsoul ; it is an act 
of injustice which embraces all other unjust acts; it witholds every thing 
which ought not to be witheld; it iscruelty in its most terrific aspect ; 
it tortures every fibre of the body, and every faculty of the soul; it is mur- 
der without precedent, for it may be committed with impunity, by night or 
by day ; suddenly or deliberately ; in the absence of any, or in the presence 
of many, witnesses. All these are the natural concomuitants of Slavery ;— 
not difficnit to discover, but such as cannot be hid from the bare inspection 
into its nature aad history, by any, excepting those who dismiss from their 
presence reason and reflection. And must we uoder the mask of religion 
ence more insult the King Eternal? He who cannot look upon sia with the 
least allowance ; He who reads the heart, and detests hypocrisy. Must we 
tell Him that we repent of our manifold sins, and that we are traly sorry 
for our misconduct ?’—That we will refrain from eur delicate food, and 
cease from our cups for a few hours, if He will, in His goodness, still per- 
mit us to go on in our own way, and not punish us acccording to our desert ? 
How pointedly does that word apply, which is given in mercy, fur reproof, 
correction and instruction! “ Who hath required this‘at your hands? 
Bring no more vain oblations. Your prayers! will not hear. Who hath 
warned you to fice from the wrath to come? Bring forth fruits, therefore, 
meet for repentance. Your hands are full of blood. Wash you, make you 
clean; put away the evil of your doings. Cease to do evil; learn to do 
well, Seck judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead 
for the widow. To obey is better than to sacrifice, and lo hearken than the 
Jat of rams.” 

Let the British nation attend to the voice of reason, and promptly per- 
form one great national act of justice, so long desired, aud yet so long 
delayed! give that up which ought uever to have been taken away. Emon- 
cipate the slaves instantly and for ever. Follow up this act with auvi ber fur 
which justice aud reason loudly call: the act of remuneration for the wrougs 
inflicted, not certainly upon the oppressor, but the oppressed; let his case 
be met fully and speedily, and in such a way as to secure his best interests, 
Then, and not till then, come furward with all the solemnity of fasting and 
prayer,and we may expect to be beard aad answered in our petition, whea 
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we evidence by our actions the sincerity of our professions. Let no indi» 
vidual in the British nation suppose the subject does not concern him. All 
are concerned, though the shades of guilt may be various. Let no one sup- 
pose he can do nothing ;—every one ought and may do something—he who 
cannot speak may pray that the abominations may cease from the earth; 
oor need we despair of the speedy accomplishment of this most desirable 
object ; tens of thousands are alive to the justice and necessity of the case, 
and we hope their numbers wil) daily increase, until the voice of justice 
triumphs, and our labours are crowned with success, Then may we ration- 
ally expect that progress will be made in the other branches of christian 
science, Mercy and Humility, with all their attendant blessings to man, 
Then our land may yet become a praise in the Earth, exalted upon the 


Pedestal of Righteousness, 
H 





To the Editor of the Moral Reformer. 


Manchester, February 16th, 1831. 


SIR 
: I am much pleased with the first and second numbers of your 


“Moral Reformer,” and have determined to offer my services as one of your 
correspondents. Notwithstanding the vast variety of periodicals which, for 
many years past, have been regularly issuing from the press, you seem to 
have selected a department, in a great measure unoccupied, and in which, f 
trust, you will be enabled to confer an important benefit upon the public. 

Having said thus mach by way of commendation, and with the view to en- 
courage your efforts, allow me to commence the work which I have further 
in contemplation, Passing, a few Sunday evenings ago, down Piccadilly, in 
this town, I noticed a large placard, hung at one of the shop doors, contain- 
ing the following announcement :—“The Cigar Divan is now open.” I ob- 
served that the shutters were removed from the door, and that there were 
very brilliant lights within. From placards which I afterwards found on 
the walls, in various parts of the town, it appeared that, besides what is evi- 
dent from the placard, first mentioned, this Divan affurds also accomodation 
for a certain kind of play, or gaming. Now, whether this latter part of the 
business is prosecated on the Lord’s Day, I have not been able to ascertain, 
but surely the Divan itself there announced, with the inviting cireumstan- 
ces of open door, brilliant lights, &c., deserves the attention of those per- 
sons whose special province it isto watch overand check any violation of 
whatever the law of the land evidently requires as to the decorous observance 
of the christian sabbath. 

Should this communication be deemed admissible, you will probably 
soon hear again from, P 

A MANCHESTER MAN. 





JOHN WALKER, PRINTER, CHURCH-STREET, PRESTON, 


























































